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PEEFACE. 




N requesting attention to the 
thoughts contained in the follow- 
ing pages, I may be permitted to 
offer my grateful acknowledgments to the 
numerous friends who have been pleased to 
regard my former efforts with approbation. 
A change which has recently occurred in my 
social position, renders it all the more proper 
that I should do so in the present instance, 
as it is not at all likely that I shall soon 
again, if ever, address the public. 
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PREFACE. 



I owe more than thanks to many of the 
good and great, for the gratifying tokens of 
approbation they have so lavishly bestowed 
on me. Since the publication of my Essay 
on the Sabbath Question, I have been fa- 
voured with the correspondence of many far 
above me in social station, and have mingled 
freely in their society. Some, also, on whom 
I had no claim but that which christian affec- 
tion and sympathy estabUshes, have evinced 
an almost parental soUcitude concerning both 
my temporal and spiritual interests. 

During a short stay in Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, and London, I enjoyed the society of 
many whom I can never cease to regard with 
esteem and veneration, as well as remember 
with the most grateful affection. I shared 
the hospitalities and received the polite and 
flattering attentions of many whom I may 
never again meet in the present life, not a 
few of whom occupy an exalted position in 
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society. To all these I would express my 
sense of the honour and kindness they have 
conferred on me. 

I am also deeply indebted to christian 
fnends, too niunerous for private or personal 
acknowledgment. I may have appeared 
somewhat negligent to many who have fa- 
voured me with friendly communications. I 
can truly say that apparent negligence has 
in no instance been wilfuL Each returning 
day has brought its share of anxieties and 
duties. Indeed, since the beginning of last 
year, I have enjoyed but few days of calm 
leisure. 

For many years I have felt the deepest 
interest in the subject of education : so deep, 
indeed, that I have long entertained an ar- 
dent desire to engage in this field of christian 
exertion. My natural delight in the society 
of children no doubt tended in a considerable 
degree to turn my mind in this direction; 



but what has had a more decided influence 
on my thoughts and my aims has been the 
deeply-fixed conviction, that it is among the 
young especially that christian exertion is 
calculated to have a beneficial influence, and 
where it has the fullest promise of a rich 
reward ; and that christian women are called 
on to cultivate this interesting field of labour. 
This is not only indicated by all human pro- 
babilities, but is urged by the promises and 
exhortations of the Bible, and confirmed by 
all experience. 

This long-cherished desire vrill sufficiently 
account for all my productions bearing in 
some way on this subject, and has also been 
the impelling motive in every eflfbrt I have 
made for my own improvement. 

The branch of this subject treated of in 
these pages is of the utmost importance, 
lying, as it does, at the foundation of all 
social improvement. Much has already been 
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written on it, but, as is frequently the case 
when truth opposes prejudice and custom, 
with comparatively little effect. 

It would be well, indeed, were this subject 
more frequently urged by those better quali- 
fied to command attention and exert an 
influence over the opinions and habits of 
society. As it is, should this himible effort 
tend, by the blessing of God, in any measure 
to awaken an interest in Female Education, 

ft 

I shall feel myself amply repaid for any 
labour it may have cost me. 

BARBARA H. FARQUHAR. 

Bow OF FiPE, 

November lith, 1850. 
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HEN man awoke to life on the sixth 
day of creation, created in the image 
and glory of God, untainted by sin, 
he neither felt pain, nor feared evil. Unclouded 
glory shone above, beauty bloomed and sweet- 
ness clustered beneath, fragrance and music 
floated around, luxuriant abundance invited every 
sense — ^his home was a garden planted by the 
hand of God — and all the creatures owned him 
as their lord. But in the midst of all, he was 
alone, he had no companion — no being of like 
passions with himself — ^to share his enjoyment 
or participate in his feelings. God saw that it 
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was '^not good" for him to continue thus soli- 
tarj. Then was woman created ^* bone of his 
bone/' and " flesh of his flesh" — ^a friend for 
him, who could share his emotions, and converse 
with his mind. Such was she at first created; 
the glory and perfection of man ; formed for him, 
—-his friend and equal, that human nature might 
be complete. 

She was soon, however, seduced from the path 
of duty by the great tempter, and in her turn be- 
came the seducer of man. Having thus abused 
her influence over him, she was degraded &om 
her position as his equal, and made subject to him. 
The curse was pronounced against her, *'Thy 
desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule 
over thee." From that time till the present, the 
efiects of this curse have been visible in the ge- 
neral condition of females. Woman's dwelling 
may have been the palace of an Ahasuerus — 
robed in purple she may have commanded the 
service of numberless attendants; or her task 
may have been to cultivate the soil, and grind 
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the com for her warrior lord ; under every diver- 
sity of circumstance she has heen the slave of 
man — ^as frequently the object of his contempt as 
of his affection. She has been regarded by him 
as an inferior, the only end of whose existence 
was to minister to his gratifications and attend his 
pleasure ; and no other education has been thought 
necessary for her than such as would fit her for 
this servile condition. 

In the midst of her degradation, however, she 
has retained and exercises a powerful influence 
over the condition and destiny of man. In pro- 
portion as he has abused his power over her in 
degrading and trampling on her, has he in turn 
been degraded and vitiated by that influence. 
As her sin terminated not in herself but extended 
its baleful contamination to him, so neither has 
her curse rested on herself alone. In the consti> 
tution of their nature, the mutual destinies of man 
and woman are so entwined that her degradation 
is his debasement. He cannot be blessed if she 
is cursed ; he cannot remain pure, elevated, and 
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happy, if she be vitiated, degraded, and miser- 
able. 

If woman remain ignorant, man too must grope 
in mental darkness. If she wanders in the paths 
of vice, she drags him with her to destruction. 
It cannot be otherwise. Woman is the real 
teacher and guide of man — the potent moulder of 
human destiny. The fate of nations is in her 
hand. It depends on her whether peace and 
truth shall guide to prosperous reform ; or reck- 
less revolution stamp, with its bloody characters, 
the annals of the next generation. 

Woman is ever moulding the future man. 
However undesignedly she may exert it, her in- 
fluence is around him and upon him. He comes 
in contact with it on all hands; nature renders its 
withdrawal impossible. The expression of the 
mother's countenance, the tones of her voice, 
whether addressing her child or those around ; her 
feelings and ideas, have given a stamp, before 
infancy is past, to his character, which after years 
may deepen, but seldom, if ever, obliterate. 
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This influence does not lose its power : the boy 
and the youth are moulded by it. The mother, 
the sister, and even the servant-maid will sympa- 
thise with the sorrows of boyhood, and listen to 
the day-dreams of youth, when man would dis- 
dain to lend an ear. Nor is her influence less 
potent when youth is past. She is with man in 
the hour of man's weakness ; to her he flies for 
assistance and sympathy in the season of suflering, 
and her sentiments become a part of his nature. 

Female influence has been potent in all ages of 
the world, among all classes of men, as well in 
barbarous as in civilized nations. Too often, 
alas ! has it been exerted in luring man from the 
path of duty — a fact recorded in the blackest 
characters on almost every page of human his- 
tory. Hitherto the pregnant source of innumer- 
able evils, it is, however, destined ere long to be 
one of the richest blessings to society. When 
purifled by piety and guided by intelligence, the 
influence of woman, like the early dew, distilling 
unseen, but refreshing all nature, will renew the 
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moral beauty of earth. That misery, however, 
which has ever been attendant on the dethrone- 
ment of woman from her natural position, as the 
companion and friend of man, will never be 
removed till the last vestige of the long enter- 
tained idea, that the female mind is of an inferior 
order, fitting woman only to hold a dependent 
place, is wholly abandoned. 

Neglect of female education is the natural con* 
sequence of this idea. If the sphere nature assigns 
to females be regarded as inferior, and their duties 
considered frivolous, their education of course ap- 
pears equally imimportant. It was to be expected 
that this idea should prevail in ages while man, 
yet uncultivated, lived only for the present; 
while the seen and the sensual engrosses all his 
thoughts, leaving neither time, nor desire, to feel 
after the unseen and the intellectual. It is strange 
however that it should have any place among us 
in this age of civilization, when the links uniting 
causes and consequences are unveiled,— when the 
broad irresistible stream is traced to the bubbling 
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spring, that may be stopped or turned aside by 
a handful of clay,-^when residts, the most mo- 
mentous and lasting, are discovered to arise from 
causes apparently the most trivial and transient. 
How much more incredible that such an idea 
should obtain among Christians ! Yet to what 
else can we attribute the general prevalence 
among them of systems of education for their 
daughters-HSO limited as regards any knowledge 
of the principles of science, and so little calcu- 
lated to form them to useful habits of thought 
and action i It is to be hoped that this idea is 
fast vanishing from all thinking and intelligent 
minds. Although exploded in theory, it still 
exerts a powerful influence in deciding to what 
studies young women shall be directed. As yet 
it scarcely seems to have occurred to any, that 
they ought to be acquainted with physiology, 
medicine, or chemistry; or, indeed, that they 
should be conversant with any but the simplest 
authors on any subject. 

On every hand we see institutions springing up 
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that do honour to the progress of the gospel, and 
are the glory of our country ; yet how few, if 
any, of these are devoted to the cultivation of the 
female intellect. Are labourers required to carry 
the Word of God to the dark places of the earth ? 
The means, talent, and energies of the wise and 
good are expended ; the college rises ; and our 
churches send their promising young men to pre- 
pare for the work. But what cognizance do they 
take of the instruction of their young women ? 
What means are adopted by churches to render 
female influence subservient to the cause of Jesus, 
or to engage female talent in the work of the 
Lord? 

Even where the importance of female instruc- 
tion has been admitted, the instruction imparted 
has seldom consisted of elements such as could 
have any great tendency to enlighten or to 
strengthen the understanding. Much of the- 
whimsical inconsistency and imbecility that fre- 
quently marks the character, even of women who 
have received what is usually designated a liberal, 
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or good education, results from this cause. Till 
that education be conducted on the principle, that 
they are the equals not the inferiors of men, their 
characters will be disfigured by such follies. It 
must be admitted, not only that the mind of woman 
is as capable as that of man of entering on the most 
important studies, but that effects of as great mo- 
ment to the interests of humanity arise from its 
cultivation ; and this admission must be acted on 
in the instruction of the young, before female in- 
fluence become what it ought to be — an atmos- 
phere of purity, intelligence, and love, from which 
youth will inhale no taint, nor age contract disease. 
Surrounded by its healthful influence, humanity 
will then grow up in moral beauty, till the fair 
proportions of perfect maturity are attained. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not seek 
to confound the sphere of man with that of 
woman, by asserting that she is capable of excel- 
ling in every pursuit followed by him. Whether 
the powers of the female mind woidd not fit 
woman to legislate for nations, or, under suitable 
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cultiyation, qualify her for the platform, the bench, 
and the pulpit ; whether in every branch of sci- 
ence and philosophy she might not excel, or take 
the lead in mechanical pursuits — suggesting im« 
provements, and perfecting inventions, calculated 
to introduce new eras in the history of nations : 
whether she is, or is not, fitted for such pursuits, 
is a question of no importance to the present sub- 
ject. The enquiry that demands our attention is 
rather, whether those duties, which in the seclu- 
sion of domestic life peculiarly devolve on females, 
do not require, for their efficient performance, the 
exercise of as powerful and well cultivated a mind 
as any of the before-named pursuits : and, whe- 
ther as great an influence for good or evil is not 
produced on society by their neglect or perform- 
ance as by any other cause whatever. Whether 
women have capacity for all or for any of those 
pursuits, is one question ; and, whether it were 
proper their attention should be so far directed to 
them as to divert it from the duties of their 
natural sphere, is another subject of enquiry. 
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When females leave the domestic circle, and 
the performance of family duties, to step into the 
arena of political discussion' — to call public meet- 
ings and claim political rights for women ; or to 
become leaders in political factions, as has too 
often been done, they may suppose that they are 
spiritedly asserting their equality with man. They 
are, however, only meanly yielding to the vidgar 
prejudice, which has so long regarded woman's 
sphere of action as inferior to that of man. A 
female, who leaves her natural sphere to emulate 
the acquirements of man in his, seems little aware 
of the dignity of her own nature, or of the onerous 
duties devolving on her as woman. If the man 
degrades himself, who steps needlessly aside from 
his natural employments to interfere in matters of 
domestic arrangement; that woman does not 
elevate herself who carelessly throws herself into 
the walks of man. It were well, indeed, that less 
difference than there has been hitherto, should 
exist between their pursuits — that those of the 
on^ should be less rude, and those of the other 
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less frivolous. As knowledge increases, doubt- 
less many existing differences will vanish. Num- 
bers of these are but the produce of false opinions 
that first gained currency in times of heathen dark- 
ness, and stiU retain some hold on the mind in a 
half-enlightened state of society. That there does 
exist a wide difference between the mental, as 
well as the physical, constitution of man and that 
of woman all admit. It must be granted that this 
indicates a sphere peculiar to each. Difference, 
however, does not necessarily involve inferiority. 
A woman's highest honour, and the surest means 
of preserving her dignity is, to exert every energy 
of her mind in preparing herself to discharge 
aright the duties that more especially demand the 
attention of females. The more perfectly she is 
fitted for thus fulfilling her part, and the more 
stedfastly she keeps at her post, the greater will 
be her moral, intellectual, and social elevation — 
the more powerful and extensive the influence she 
will exercise over society. 
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AN naturally seeks to exert his talents 
in a public and distinguished sphere. 
The love of fame and the desire of 
power have the predominance in his natural con- 
stitution. Woman instinctively shrinks from ob- 
servation, and seeks the seclusion of domestic 
scenes. It is her happiness to deck the bower of 
friendship, and spread the board of affection ; to 
mingle the cup of consolation, and wipe the dews 
of fatigue from the brow of toil. It is her 
chosen task to watch by the pillow of sickness, 
and her joy to dry the tears of sorrow. 
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Man seeks love as a cordial ; woman feels it to 
be the staff of her life. He comes to home as a 
place of rest ; she dwells there, feeling that it is 
her world, her field of labour, where, hid from 
every eye but that of affection, she can exert all 
her faculties, and centre all her desires. 

Mankind are ever ready to attach importance 
to noise and show ; and, in gazing at effects, to 
overlook causes. Hence the walk in which nature 
has placed woman has been regarded as unimpor- 
tant, her duties as insignificant, and her education 
as a matter of little moment. That such ideas 
should have been entertained in ages of barbarism, 
was not, as already said, surprising. In those 
ages, woman must have appeared only as designed 
to minister to the ease and animal indulgence of 
man. His feelings, yet unrefined by religion, 
scarcely sighed for sympathy. His mind had not 
been enlightened by intelligence, nor stirred by 
truth, and it craved no companionship. To satisfy 
the instincts of his animal nature was the great 
object of his life ; ease and indulgence, his chief 
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good. Woman was valued only as she ministered 
to their gratification. 

In every family of the human race, where the 
influence of the gospel is not felt, the same feel- 
ings and ideas yet prevail. The condition of 
females is still degraded, and the cultivation of 
their minds entirely overlooked. 

Wherever the gospel has found an entrance, 
this state of things is changed. Woman has been 
raised &om her degradation and set in her proper 
place, as the equal and friend of man. It has re- 
deemed her from the curse, and revealed her true 

nature as an intelligent and responsible being. 

* 

Were we, indeed, to survey the universal condition 
of females at the time when Christianity was in- 
stituted, and then, pausing at intermediate stages 
in the progress of civilization, take a renewed 
survey of their social condition in every coimtry 
where the religion of Jesus found an asylum, we 
would discern at each successive stage, up to the 
present, a marked improvement. The difference 
is indeed great between the present position of 
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woman in Britain, and that which she occupied 
in dark and barbarous ages, and still occupies in 
heathen lands. In such ages, and among such 
nations, she has generally been regarded as a mere 
animal or slave, and has held no property in 
herself, nor been allowed any choice in her own 
disposal. Whereas in this land she freely dis- 
poses of herself in marriage, and takes her seat 
by the side of her husband — ^like him a free and 
responsible being; possessing an equal interest in 
all things relating to life and immortality. Great, 
however, as is this difference, no one conversant 
with the state of female society in the present 
day will deny, that even here there is still abun- 
dant room for improvement ; especially in the at- 
tention devoted to the instruction of females, and 
in the subjects to which their minds are usually 
directed, in order to prepare them for their entrance 
on the duties of life. All who take an intelligent 
view of their nature and destiny will admit, that 
the knowledge at present generally imparted to 
young women during the course of their education, 
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both as regards quantity and quality, is ill calcu- 
lated to fit them for the due performance of the 
arduous and important duties to which nature 
and religion alike call them. Nor will any one, 
accustomed to scrutinize with the eye of philo- 
sophy the foundations of the social system, and 
to trace to their varied sources those evils which 
tend to its misery and disorganization, be dis- 
posed to estimate lightly the importance of this 
subject. Whoever indeed views, in the light of 
Christianity, the position occupied by females, 
must admit, that if one subject more than 
another deserves the earnest attention of those 
who seek the improvement of the community, it 
is the one before us. 

Were woman placed beyond the influence of 
that law which rules the destinies of all created 
intelligences, rendering suffering and degradation 
the invariable result of deviation from duty — 
whether that deviation proceed from ignorance, 
or be an act of wilful disobedience — then a ques- 
tion might be entertained regarding the import- 
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ance of duly instructing her : but if, like man, 
she is a rational, responsible being, destined to 
exist eternally — if her nature, like his, is capable 
of improvement and liable to deterioration-— »then 
her education, though it be viewed only in its 
relation to her own individual welfare, assumes a 
bearing calculated to command the most serious 
attention. 

The delicacy and susceptibility of the female 
constitution, (so frequently mis-named feebleness), 
indicate the importance of cultivation for its 
healthy and perfect development. This delicacy, 
while it is essential to the qualification of woman 
for the duties of her peculiar sphere, must render 
both her mental and physical constitution ex-* 
tremely liable to derangement ; as the exquisite 
finish and nice adjustment in the mechanism of a 
watch, so essential to its perfection, render it 
liable to injury from the slightest cause : the 
minutest particle of dust becoming an obstruc- 
tion or encumbrance which retards, or in a mo- 
ment stops, all its movements. The slightest 
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imperfection in the polish or irregularity in the 
carve,—- an almost imperceptible error in placing a 
wheel or spring, deranges the motion of the whole, 
rendering it useless, or, if trusted to, injurious. 
In like manner the delicacy of the female consti- 
tution, while it is essential to its perfection, ren-* 
ders the most jealous watchfulness over every in- 
fluence, which can in any way effect the formation 
of the character and habits in early life, needfiil 
to the future well-being and usefulness of females. 
If their feelings are not refined by religion— -if 
their aims are misdirected— if the. wheels of their 
minds, left without the oil of truth, which alone 
can keep them in smooth and perfect motion, are 
clogged with the dust of ignorance, or the rust of 
inactivity, or are corroded by the baleful influence 
of vice—they become as imflt to fulfil the purpose 
contemplated by the Creator in their formation, 
as is a watch, when deranged by things extraneous 
or ill-adjusted, for the purpose for which the 
original mechanist intended it. 
Ignorance almost invariably induces vice. It 
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leaves human nature enslaved by passions and 
propensities, that lead irresistibly to sin and mi- 
sery. It is only when a deep sense of responsi- 
bility to the Creator dwells on the mind — ^when 
it is habituated to the contemplation of his cha- 
racter as revealed by himself, and acquainted 
with the relation in which time stands to eternity 
— ^that it becomes possessed of motives calculated 
to elevate the character and render the life useful 
and happy. Wherever woman exists, she is 
found capable of discharging her duties honour- 
ably to herself, or for the benefit of others, just 
in proportion as her mind has been awakened 
by intelligence and exercised on truth. If she 
has not acquired the art of thinking, or if her 
thinking powers are occupied with what is false 
or frivolous, she is misguided in conduct, or 
imbecile and vicious in character. 

Intelligent piety is the only solid foundation 
for future improvement. If the mind of woman, 
then, be not accustomed to traverse the fields of 
science ; if her thinking powers are not trained 
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to, and strengthened by, the study of moral phi- 
losophy, she will be but partially fitted for the 
discharge of her duties. The idea that mere 
religious instruction, as generally understood, 
and domestic training, are all that is requisite in 
the education of woman, must be for ever ba- 
nished. Religion, as already stated, is the only 
broad and substantial basis for the education of 
man or woman; and well-formed domestic habits, 
with a knowledge of domestic economy, in a wife 
or mother, out-values all the fancy work and 
drawing, together with all the French, Italian, 
and music possible to be possessed. 

Religion is, however, but partially taught if 
the mental powers are not cultivated by study ; 
and a knowledge of domestic economy is usually 
turned to little account, by those who have never 
been instructed to estimate the value of things 
by their moral influence, or to analyze their pro- 
perties in the light of science and philosophy. 

Till Christians are led to give earnest attention 
to this subject, I am persuaded that the state of 
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female intelligence and character will remain a 
blot and a blight on the church, and a drag on 
her effort for the renovation of the world. The 
truth regarding this matter must take fast hold 
on the minds of Christians, awakening them to 
a sense of their duty, and leading them to ex- 
amine jealously the principles on which they 
conduct the education of their daughters, before 
much can be effected for the elevation of the 
ignorant and vicious. Our City Missions, our 
Sabbath and Ragged Schools, with all the other 
machinery of benevolent exertion, may labour 
on, snatching hundreds and thousands from vice 
and misery, but when and where will their la- 
bour terminate if female education remain what 
it is ? Neglected childhood and unguided youth 
will still go forth, from the families of professing 
Christians, to fill up the place of those who 
are by their efforts rescued from ignorance and 
crime. 

Has not the fact, that the united exertions of 
all the missionaries, sent out from every section 



of the christian church, do not succeed in gain- 
ing yearly more converts from heathenism to 
Christianity, than annually leave the bosom of 
christian families to be caught in the net of the 
destroyer, to sink in the mire of vice, and be 
deluded by the sophistries of scepticism — ^has 
not this fact a fearful meaning, a meaning bear- 
ing significantly on the subject before us ? Does 
it not thunder in our ears in a voice not to be 
mistaken, the all-important truth, that the un- 
derstanding, as well as the heart, of v^oman, 
must be cultivated ; that she must be intelligent 
and rational as well as pious — strong in mind 
and energetic in character, as well as refined — 
before she can efficiently discharge the important 
duties that devolve on her, as the guiding spirit 
of all domestic arrangements, and the living 
centre of family affections. 

When women have learned to add to their 
faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge — when their 

mental nature is cultivated — when their under- 
standings are strengthened by the study of sub- 
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jects worthy of the attention of immortal beings 
—then will woman be seen to be the glory of 
man. When she is thus prepared to enter on 
her duties, the family will appear to be the most 
sacred and useful, as it is the most ancient and 
honourable, of all institutions — its foundations 
deep laid in the constitution of human nature, 
and its provisions absolutely necessary to the 
health and safety of society. Then, indeed, we 
may hope to see the springs of moral pollution 
dried up, and all the physical wretchedness with 
which they have overspread our country, brought 
to an end. 

Christians will then be able to begin the work 
of the Lord with effect, diffusing religion and 
intelligence among their children, servants, and 
acquaintance. Thus working from the centre to 
the circumference of the circle where their influ- 
ence extends — a circumference ever widening as 
their work is progressing— they will be preparing 
valuable materials wherewith to prosecute their 
more extended labours. The work of evangeli- 
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zation vUl then prof^sa with steady rapidity — 
the leaven of the kingdom of Ood — penetrating 
into and operating on society, till the whole be 
leavened. 



CHAPTER III. 



€^t BBsigii nnh Mainxt nf /tmiilr dtotinn* 




^msim&^^ HE Lord God had looked down in 
complacency on his unblemished 
• J^cxxccooo^ works, and had pronounced them 
all " very good.'* Each was adapted to its own 
sphere, and all were perfect of their kind. All 
the living creatures stood before Adam, and he 
had given to each a suitable name; but from 
that assemblage of living beings there came no 
voice that could enter his soul, or make the 
cords of his heart vibrate to its intelligent music. 
The gentleness of the dove, the meekness of the 
lamb, the sagacity, subtilty, docility, patience, 
strength, or beauty of other creatures, were fit 
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attributes of his servants. But with which of 
them could he commune ? Which of them was 
capable of accompanying him in his excursions 
among the yet unexplored wonders of creation, 
of sharing his astonishment, and intelligently 
assisting him in his labours and researches? 
Not one, however adorned by beauty, or en- 
dowed with capacity above the rest. Not one was 
found a suitable companion for man. ** There was 
not found a help-meet for him.*' In these simple 
words, " a help-meet for him," the design of 
woman's existence is clearly indicated, and her 
peculiar sphere pointed out, in so far as it is dis- 
tinguished from that of man. To fit women for 
this sphere ought to be the leading aim of all 
their education. 

Woman is indeed created, like man, an intel- 
ligent and responsible being, responsible to her 
Creator. Her chief good, like man's, is only to 
be found in His favour. The first aim of her 
life must then be to serve her God ; but she 6an 
only serve him acceptably in that sphere which 

c2 
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He has himself assigned her, and by performing 
the duties He has commanded. Created a help 
for man, she can only serve her God in assisting 
him. This is the mission on \vhich she is sent, 
and it is for the performance of this mission that 
her education should prepare her. 

The most interesting pursuits, and the loftiest 
themes, on which the human mind is capable of 
exerting its faculties, may engage her attention ; 
she may be graced by every accomplishment 
which fashion approves or the world admires; 
her hand may be skilled in the finest and most 
tasteful arts ; yet, unless she is prepared to take 
her place by the side of man, as his intelligent 
and active assistant, amid the labours and pri- 
vations of life, she is not educated as she ought 
to be. It is only in so far as any knowledge or 
accomplishment is made subservient to her mis- 
sion of love that it is valuable to woman. In 
BO far only as it aids her in her duty of sucT- 
couring man when in distress, or in ministering 
to his comfort, improvement and happiness. 
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should it be cultivated, whether homely or ele- 
gant. 

If man required the sympathy and assistance 
of woman while in innocence he walked beneath 
the smile of his God in the bowers of Eden — be- 
fore the ground was cursed for his sake— ere yet 
disease and privation encompassed his steps, 
how much more does he need them now, when 
suffering and weakness are his lot, disappoint- 
ment and sorrow oft crush his heart, and his 
frame becomes exhausted by the sweat of his 
brow. She can be no fit assistant for him in his 
altered circumstances, who is not prepared to 
watch by his sick bed, and attend to his wants 
in the hour of suffering, as well as to share his 
employments, amusements and pleasures in the 
time of prosperity and health. 

Every woman should seek, in the fear of God, 
to prepare herself for the obligations of her fu- 
ture life, by the cultivation of such knowledge 
and habits as may enable her to enter with intel- 
ligence and activity on the performance of family 
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duties. It is only so far as she is prepared to 
take on herself the duties of a wife and mother, 
and to secure the comfort of her family by her 
personal exertions, that she is a fitting assistant 
for man. She who cannot prepare with her own 
hand the cup of medicine or the basin of gruel, 
who knows not how to alleviate pain or soothe 
distress, or is incapable of attending to the com- 
fort, health, and instruction of childhood, is not 
fitted to enter on these relations. Indeed a wo- 
man, who never has been taught to secure by her 
personal exertions the cleanliness and comfort of 
the family abode, and to prepare with her own 
hand the family repast, is ill qualified to super- 
intend the labours of others. If ignorant of the 
practical part of domestic economy, the mistress 
of a household is, in a great measure, placed at 
the mercy of the fraudulent, selfish, and slothful ; 
while she is incapable of appreciating the exer- 
tions of the upright, faithful, and active servant. 
The prevalent systems of education leave num- 
bers of females utterly incompetent to the per- 
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fonnance of household duties ; not only as re- 
gards mental cultivation, hut also hy failing to 
form them to hahits of personal activity. In 
many instances the improvement, daily comfort, 
and well-heing of husband, children, and ser- 
vants, as well as the real dignity, respectability, 
and happiness of the mistress herself, would 
be greatly increased, could she exchange those 
elegant manners and fashionable accomplish- 
ments that have cost in their acquirement a 
startling amount of time and money, for some 
practical acquaintance with the real toils of the 
nursery, the culinary operations of the kitchen, 
or the labours of the laundry. Th^se are ac- 
quirements absolutely essential to the perfection 
of female education, and homely as they may 
appear, no christian woman can well fulfil her 
mission on earth without them. 

Every woman is not called into the relations 
of either a wife, mother, or mistress. Few, 
however, live long without being called to the 
performance of similar duties. Nor is there 



one, whatever her station in life, whose happi- 
ness would not be increased, and the sphere of 
her usefulness extended, by the possession of 
such habits and acquirements. I do not believe 
there ever existed one, having a woman's heart 
in her bosom, who at some period of her life 
would not gladly have exchanged all other ac- 
complishments for the power of alleviating the 
pain, or ministering to the comfort of some being, 
whose sufferings entered her soul more deeply 
than could her own. 

Yes, woman was made for man, and her heart 
is by nature irresistibly turned to her task. 
Why then should not her education prepare her 
for its intelligent and active performance ? It is 
as essential to her own happiness as it is to that 
of man that it do so. Could all the wailings of 
woman over prodigal youth, or vitiated degraded 
manhood, fall on our ears, as she sees them lured 
into the paths of the destroyer, by temptations 
with which her incapacity for the performance of 
her duties surroimded them — could we compre- 
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bend her anguish of heart as she witnesses the 
objects of her affection carried to the grave, 
victims of her ignorance of the laws of their 
nature — ^the conviction would be indelibly im- 
pressed on our mind, that her education and her 
happiness are inseparably united. 

No one can be prepared for entering on the 
duties of a christian woman, who is incapable of 
performing the homely offices necessary to do- 
mestic comfort. She who would lend effectual 
assistance in the dissemination of the gospel 
among the poor and ignorant, must be able to 
minister to the alleviation of their sufferings in 
the time of sickness, by the performance of 
many acts of kindness and personal attention that 
require considerable knowledge of sick-room 
duties. Those who are in the habit of entering 
the dwellings of the poor merely for the purpose 
of imparting instruction, without giving any atten- 
tion to the physical condition of the inmates, or 
making any personal sacrifice or exertion for their 
comfort, may be received with some appearance 

c 3 
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of deference, but will seldom be welcome. It is 
well known to all who are conversant with the 
ideas of onr labouring population, that such visits 
are generally regarded by them as the unfeeling 
intrusions of impertinent curiosity. The consti- 
tution of the human mind is the same in the poor 
as in the rich, in the unlearned as in the learned, 
in the rude as in the polite. They, no more than 
their wealthier brethren, are disposed to have the 
retirement of their homes invaded by strangers. 
Less cultivated in their minds they are the less 
likely to appreciate the motives of their instruc- 
tors, unless they are prepared to give them some 
more palpable proof of the reality of the interest 
they profess to feel in their happiness. Chris- 
tians, especially christian women, must be pre- 
pared to follow, in their intercourse with the poor, 
the ignorant and the suffering, the example of 
Him who condescended to become one of ti^-^who 
himself bare our sicknesses and carried our sor- 
rows, — before they can hope to obtain their con- 
fidence or respectful attention. To win their way 
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to their hearts, they must enter among them not 
as superiors but as equals — having the same psLS- 
sions and being liable to the same infirmities as 
themselves — and by self-denying exertions for 
their benefit, exhibit in a manner, appreciable 
by their less enlightened brethren, the nature 
of the feelings by which they are actuated. 

A few acts of kindness sympathisingly per- 
formed for an invalid, give a force and meaning 
to statements of truth, a power and influence to 
persuasion, which handfuls of gold bestowed in 
the shape of alms, without personal exertion or 
self-denial, never could impart. Intelligence, 
combined with personal activity, is as necessary 
in fitting females to bear the gospel to the dwell- 
ings of the ignorant, as in preparing them for 
the performance of domestic duties. The defi- 
ciency of christian females in these respects, 
is one of the darkest stains on the fame of 
the church, at which the world points the finger 
of scorn. 

The ignorant and vicious, the debased and 
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wretched, crowd the lanes and yards, cellars and 
garrets of our towns and cities. Scattering them- 
selves over our hills and valleys, and wandering 
along our highways, they disturb the tranquillity 
of our villages and hamlets. The fountain, whence 
issues this flood of moral pollution and physical 
wretchedness, to defile and to destroy, is over- 
looked. From the domestic circles of professing 
Christians, childhood is going forth neglected and 
unwary. Youth and manhood are flying from 
the discomfort of ill arranged homes to seek en- 
joyment in the haunts of dissipation. The widow 
and the fatherless remain unvisited ; the destitute 
and afflicted uncared for. Woman's mission on 
earth is disregarded ; she is turned aside from her 
task. She who was formed to be a help-meet for 
man is unfit for her duties. The daughters of 
professing Christians are moulded to the fashions 
of a world that is the enemy of God, rather than 
educated for the Lord. They are brought up to 
flit, like summer insects from flower to flower, in 
the bowers of pleasure, rather than trained in such 
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habits as would enable them to assist their bre- 
thren in labours of usefulness or benevolence. 

Before a tithe of the social misery of this 
coimtry is removed, woman must be educated for 
God. Before she can be qualified for her duties, 
she must be trained from her youth to bring with 
intelligent activity all the energies of her body, 
soul, and spirit, into the service of her God, in 
devoted attention to domestic duty and benevo- 
lent exertion. 

When the daughters of the poor are no longer 
limited in their education to the mere use of their 
hands, but their mental powers are cultivated by 
studies calculated to enlarge, enlighten, and re- 
fine their minds — studies bearing on their duties, 
and imparting a knowledge of their nature and 
importance — then we may hope to see the social 
condition of our labouring population rapidly im- 
prove, our jails shut up for want of inmates, our 
hospitals and poorhouses closed, and our ragged 
schools assuming a new name and character. 

When, in the dwellings of the opulent, women 
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are no longer reared as frail exotics, which can 
bear neither frost nor wind, till, blanched and 
feeble, they assume an unnatural delicacy, and 
shrink from the healthful influences of active 
every-day duty, becoming timid, whimsical beings, 
guided more by caprice than by reason ; hedged 
round and walled in from usefulness by a thou- 
sand rules of decorum, delicacy, and etiquette, 
instead of being guarded from sin, and cleansed 
from all impurity, by the law and the love of God : 
— ^when all this ceases, and the daughters of the 
wealthy, as well as of the poor, are reared in the 
open atmosphere of usefulness, refreshed by the 
soft dews of domestic affection ; the streams of 
intelligence, sparkling in the warm sunshine of 
piety, murmuring and gushing aroimd : — then no 
longer will they be gaudy annuals, trampled be- 
neath the feet of the coming season, but trees 
whose perennial bloom will adorn and fertilize 
the world. When woman is fitted for the fulfil- 
ment of her mission by an education at once 
liberal and useful, the perfect adaptation of her 
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constitution to the purposes of her creation will 
become apparent to all. In her education let her 
attention be directed to the purpose of her exist- 
ence, otherwise violence is done to her nature. 
She may be learned, refined, accomplished, and 
active ; but if the one object of her existence is 
not kept in view— if she has not learned to lay 
all her feelings and all her talents on the altar 
of love — she never can be happy. It is only in 
devoting herself to the Lord, and to man for the 
Lord's sake, that any woman can enjoy happiness 
even in this state. This path to happiness is 
open to all. A thousand avenues to usefulness 
are daily presenting themselves on every side. 
There is room for the feelings of all to expand ; 
for all their sympathies there is a wide outlet. 
The friendless, the suffering, and the helpless, are 
calling for our affectionate attention and kindly 
aid. Why then should our hearts be wrapped up 
in lonely, selfish, wretchedness? Woman was 
made for man ; and the moment she begins to 
live for herself, she does violence to her own 
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mental constitution, and misery takes possession 
of her soul. When women are prepared by their 
education to become the friends of man, amid all 
the dangers, difficulties, and sorrows of this state 
of probation ; when they are generally fitted to 
encourage and aid his toils — ^to strengthen his 
wavering principles — and to sooth and minister 
to him in his distress ; when they are prepared to 
visit as angels of mercy the abodes of sorrow, to 
cherish the desolate, and whisper words of instruc- 
tion in the ear of the ignorant ; then we may hope 
to see peace and truth triumphant, disease be- 
come a strange visitant on our earth, and health, 
morality, and plenty, uniting to pour their bless- 
ings over our land. 





CHAPTER lY. 



^BfHrttl $tituth 




HEN man enters life he is the most 
helpless of all creatures. Years of 
helplessness are passed before he can 
make any personal effort for his own comfort, 
health, and safety. If left to acquire it solely 
irom experience, he attains during life but a very 
limited knowledge of the necessities and dangers 
to which his temporal existence is exposed. Of 
the conditions of spiritual life and the path 
that leads to glory and immortality, he re- 
mains wholly ignorant, unless they are disclosed 
to him by another. As life advances, toil, temp- 
tation and disease encompass his steps ; and 
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without the gentle hand of love to smooth his 
pillow and to attend to his wants, he would sink 
into the grave before half his days were past. 
When age overtakes him, — when desire begins to 
fail, — when " those that look out of the windows" 
are " darkened" and " the keepers of the house" 
begin to " tremble ; *' then he needs an arm on 
which to lean, and a hand to minister to his wants 
and guide his steps as in the years of infancy. 

It is by considering the conditions of human 
life that we ascertain the nature of female duty. 
If its design be to prepare woman for the fulfil- 
ment of her duties as the friend and assistant of 
man ; then, in iU nature, her education ought to 
be such as to give her an enlightened understand- 
ing of his constitution, and of the conditions of 
his existence. If the fragile form of infancy is 
laid on her bosom, what conduces to its health and 
safety should be known to her. If it is her duty 
to minister to the comfort, and to attend to the 
wants of man in every season of disease and help- 
lessness, surely her education should prepare her 
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to do SO efficiently, by having imparted to her 
some knowledge of his nature. Though females 
were appointed to no higher office than that of 
watching over the perfect and healthy develop- 
ment of man's physical nature, they would re- 
quire a superior education to that which they 
usually receive. To fit them for the proper per- 
formance of such a duty, they would require to 
know something of the outward conditions that 
are essential to the preservation of health. It 
would be necessary for them also to have a con- 
siderable acquaintance with the constitution of 
the human body, the functions of its various 
organs, the symptoms of their derangement, and 
the means of restoring healthy action. 

As the guardians of family health, women 
ought to be acquainted, above all other know- 
ledge, with a great part of medical science. How 
much disease and death, for example, might be 
prevented, did they understand the theory of 
respiration and of digestion, or did they know 
something of the principles of circulation and 
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perspiration. Some acquaintance with the influ- 
ence of food, air, and water on health, would also 
be of great value to them. Indeed it is hard to 
conceive how nursery or sick-room duties can be 
fulfilled without such knowledge. However novel 
the idea may seem when first mentioned, to those 
who have thought little on the subject, a mo- 
ment's reflection must convince every one that it 
is of the utmost importance that females pass 
through a course of medical study, preparatory to 
their entering on the duties of life. 

I do not here speak of that general information 
regarding medicine and physiology which is in- 
dispensable to the completion of a liberal educa- 
tion for the young of either sex. I refer to a 
separate course of study, to be entered on by 
females for the express purpose of preparing them- 
selves for the duties of wives and mothers ; be- 
lieving it would be of incalculable advantage to 
society were every woman to pass through such a 
course before entering on married life. 

We have only to look around us to see the 
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evils which arise from female ignorance on such 
subjects. In the families of the poor the most 
melancholy consequences flow from it. In num- 
berless instances it is the cause of premature 
death, or of disease which renders its victim a 
helpless invalid during life. All who have had 
much intercourse with the famUies of working 
people, must have witnessed cases of sorrow and 
bereavement which made their hearts bleed ; while 
they stamped the conviction deep on their minds, 
that a better education for women is absolutely 
necessary to the proper discharge of their duties. 
Will the reader glance with me at one such case ? 
Look at this mother with her infant on her knee. 
It breathes heavily ; its eye is upturned to her 
face, with a suflering, pleading expression ; she 
is watching the ebbing of its life ; she knows 
that it is leaving her ; she feels as if her own 
heartstrings were breaking as she looks on its 
sufferings. What has brought it to this ex- 
tremity ? What blight is this which has fallen on 
the opening flower ? That mother's ignorance, is 
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the cause of all. A few evenings ago she chid 
the fretfulness of her then hlooming child. Dis- 
ease had already begun its work, but she was 
incapable of discerning the incipient symptoms. 
Had she understood them, and possessed a little 
knowledge of the simple remedies within her 
reach, in all human probability her fair girl would 
now be cHmbing her knee, or sporting on the 
floor, singing her sweet songs and lisping her 
little stories, as blooming and joyous as ever. A 
draught of the simplest medicine, it might be even 
a bath, or a change of food, if attended to in time, 
would have checked the progress of the disease ; 
but the malady had attained strength, and pros- 
trated the little one before the mother's eye 
detected its presence. When she did observe it, 
she knew little of remedies, and understood not 
any thing of the nature of the disease. Thus 
ignorant of its fatal power, she allowed it to make 
fearful progress before calling in medical assist- 
ance. Even when this was done, that incredulity 
and credulity, which are alike characteristic qfiy- 



norance, both operated in preventing what was 
proper being done for the child. The mother 
listened incredulously to the words of him who, 
seeing the danger, advised the application of im- 
mediate and severe remedies. She allowed her- 
self to be deluded by the hope that things were 
not so bad as he said, and could not bring herself 
to apply the painful remedy, or force her child 
to receive the nauseous draught. The tales, 
however, of all but miraculous cures, repeated by 
her ignorant and sympathising neighbours, re- 
ceived ready credence. The time has been wasted 
in the application of one charm after another. 
Now, forsaken by hope, she sits watching the last 
sti'uggles of her daughter. To calm her agonized 
feelings, those around tell her that the hand of 
God has been laid upon the child, and that she 
has no room for reflection, for that all that skill 
could do has been done for its recovery. 

Such is the treatment of disease in thousands 
of instances ; indeed the treatment it almost in- 
variably receives, where ignorance of its nature 
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prevails. Health is equally trifled with. It is 
needless to speak of cleanliness and ventilation 
disregarded, or of unwholesome and irregular 
meals. All these have a powerful influence on 
the health of whole families. Their effects are 
hefore us in sickly childhood and diseased age ; 
in man laid aside from his task hefore the meri- 
dian of life is past ; in disease in a thousand 
forms, and death in innumerahle shapes. Turn 
to another case, where ignorance, althoiigh not 
so gross as in the hefore-cited instance, has led 
to similar had results. 

This young mother has just seen what was 
lately the pride of her heart and the glory of her 
home — her hlooming and heautiful child — laid in 
the coffin. The lid has just heen screwed down ; 
he is hid from her sight for ever. A few days 
ago his little arm encircled her neck ; she felt 
his warm hreath on her cheek, while his tiny 
hand was stroking her hrow, and the tones of his 
joyous voice were sounding sweeter in her ear 
than the music of an angel's harp. In this hour 
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of anguish she feels that she could have laid her- 
self on the altar in the room of her child ; yet she 
has herself heen its destroyer. In the joy of her 
heart, as the evening hour drew on when she ex- 
pected the father of her boy to return from his 
day's labour, she stood in the doorway, waiting his 
approach, with her son in her arms, heedless of 
the current of cold damp air which was chilling the 
blood of her beloved one. Thus was the disease 
brought on that has terminated the child's life. 

The evils proceeding from female ignorance of 
medical science are not confined to the working 
classes. Women in other circles receive little 
more instruction in this branch of knowledge. 
The habits of life prevailing among the generality 
of females belonging to the upper classes of so- 
ciety are, no doubt, in many respects, superior to 
those usually prevalent among working people. 
Superior circumstances afford greater facilities for 
the formation of better habits. Thus many of 
the evils springing from ignorance, in connection 
with the habits naturally induced by limited means 
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and incessant labour, may not be found among 
them. Evils, however, equally if not more inju- 
rious, frequently exist, arising from habits of self' 
indulgence, that gradually undermine the energy 
both of body and mind. These are not less the 
result of ignorance than those already mentioned. 
How often are pampering and lounging resorted 
to for the removal of disease, when active, cheer* 
ful exercise is the proper remedy? This their 
medical attendants know well. How often do 
their tender little ones receive incurable injury 
by being committed to the care of domestics who 
are frequently, alas! as unprincipled as they are 
ignorant! Were the mind of the mother en- 
lightened enough to enable her to comprehend 
the danger to which she exposes her children by 
entrusting them to a hireling, maternal anxiety 
could not so sleep; she would be incapable 
of thus handing over her maternal duties to a 
stranger who feels no interest in them. 

Excessive maternal indulgence also frequently 
destroys the health and the life of the young. 
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Appetite is pampered, and every desire and whim 
gi'atified. Regularity in regard to food and rest, 
and that cheerful exercise, so essential to the 
health of youth, are neglected, till the seeds of 
disease are so\?n in the constitution. All this 
occurs, hecause the education of women of no 
class of society, is such as can be calculated to 
impart an intelligent appreciation of the import- 
ance of these things. 

Till this defect in their education be remedied, 
similar evils to those I have been endeavouring to 
illustrate will be of continual occurrence. Some, 
at least, of the simpler elements of medical science 
ought to be introduced, as a branch of instruction, 
in our daily schools. Even childhood could be 
taught much on such a subject calcidated to be 
useful in after life. A foxmdation for the acqui- 
sition of more extensive information in future 
years would thus be laid, and one step gained 
towards the removal of that deplorable ignorance 
of this section of knowledge, which is at present 
so prevalent. 
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E have seen that ignorance of the 
physical constitution of man, prevail- 
ing, as it does, among those to whose 
care the preservation of family health and comfort 
is entrusted, is productive of innumerable evils. 
Great, however, as are these evils, the miseries 
arising from the ignorance of females regarding 
the constitution of the human mind are yet more 
deplorable. 

Into the hand of woman is committed not only 
the sacred trust of rearing and watching over the 
health and safety of the mortal frame of man, but 
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the yet unformed mind of the young immortal is 
entrusted to her care, that she may awaken its 
powers and direct its aims. It is her task to turn 
into the proper channel the rising fountains of 
infant feeling, which are destined to swell into 
the broad impetuous torrent of passion in the 
man. The onerous duty of instilling into the 
mind of childhood the principles, and of impart- 
ing to youth the intelligence, necessary to guide 
man in safety through the temptations and diffi- 
culties of the present life is imposed on woman. 
It is her duty to form him to habits of virtue, be- 
fore the seeds of evil have been fostered by the 
pernicious influences of a world lying in wicked- 
ness. 

Whoever seriously reflects on the nature and 
extent of maternal influence must acknowledge, 
that an intelligent acquaintance with the philo- 
sophy of the human mind is of the utmost im- 
portance to mothers. Without this knowledge 
only random eflbrts can be made to form or train 
the youthful mind. If any fixed principle is 



followed, it is as likely to be a false principle as 
a true one. A false principle pursued in tke 
instruction or discipline of the young, is fre- 
quently productive of greater mischief than the 
random efforts of those who are guided by no 
principle. 

In innumerable instances the defects of cha- 
racter in Christians, — ^their foibles, follies, and 
inconsistencies — must be traced to the injudicious 
and misdirected efforts of an ignorant, though 
perhaps pious, mother. Evils also of a yet more 
fearful nature spring from the same source, — 
mental maladies of the most soul-withering kind, 
ending frequently in eternal death. Nor should 
this cause surprise. No promise stands on record, 
that the children of Christians shall be saved by 
miraculous interposition from the natural conse- 
quences of maternal imbecility. 

Consider this scene ; it is one of frequent 
occurrence. It is a mother struggling to restrain 
the wilful waywardness of a spoiled child, while 
she is entirely destitute of that knowledge of his 
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mental constitution, which would enable her to 
regulate her conduct toward him by principle and 
reason. At one time we hear her entreating him 
in the softest tones of love ; coaxing, and bribing, 
and patiently allowing her entreaties to be disre- 
garded. Next hour she commands him in the 
austere tones of inflexible authority, and inflicts 
chastisement with an ill-timed and undue severity, 
more calculated to rouse the worst passions of 
her son than to subdue his wilfulness. Frequently 
at the very time that she is endeavouring by her 
instructions to lead him to the Saviour, she yields 
to his caprices and indulges his whims. Thus 
she fosters the most ruinous propensities, and 
forms the most pernicious habits in her son. 
When we see a child subjected to such treatment 
from day to day, it is impossible to avoid the con- 
viction that his mother is utterly unfit for her 
duties. 

It is not unusual to hear such a parent exclaim, 
in tones of maternal anxiety, " I know not what 
to do with this boy, I try every means with him, 
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but it is of no avail." If the eye of a mother 
thus tried falls on this simple page, will she listen 
to the language of affectionate sympathy ? Will 
she believe what is uttered neither in reproach 
nor in scorn, ? The fault is in herself. Let her 
then, as she values the eternal well-being of her 
son, seek for light and wisdom from every source 
within her reach. Let her turn to the Word of 
God and jealously examine her conduct toward 
her child in the light of its pages. Let her seek 
strength from above, that detecting error in her- 
self she may be able to turn from it ; and let her 
make the constitution and tendencies of the hu- 
man mind a subject of serious and indefatigable 
research. She may obtain much information on 
this subject by analyzing the natural tendencies 
and impulses of her own mind, and will learn 
more by carefully observing and distinguishing 
the feelings awakened in herseK bypassing events, 
than she could from the perusal of any author 
whatever. It is the wisdom, however, of a pa- 
rent, in such circumstances, to read on this sub- 
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ject as well as to look into herself — to seek, as I 
have already said, knowledge from every source 
witliin her reach till she becomes competent fox 
her task. 

A child so trained cannot be expected to grow 
up a useful and consistent Christian. His parents 
may daily shed over him tears of the most anxious 
solicitude, and pour forth the most fervent prayers 
for his conversion; they may address him on 
religious topics in the most earnest and touching 
language ; the truth they have sown in his heart 
may take root, and the &uit in after years appear. 
He may ultimately be brought to the Saviour : 
never, however, can he enter on the work of the 
Lord with the same advantages as he would have 
done, had his mother been capable of guiding and 
controlling him during his childhood, and of 
forming him in youth to really good habits of 
feeling, thought, and action. 

When his awakened conscience becomes alive 
to his responsibility, as a follower of Jesus, in 
regard to the salvation of his fellow men ; when 
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his renewed heart, sympathising in the azdent 
zeal of The Son for the glory of The Father, 
and in the yearning compassion of the Saviour 
over the perishing, prompts him to exertion — 
how does his early training fit him for his work ? 
Are not his already acquired habits, instead of 
being useful, a clog at his heel, and a chain 
about his neck, from which he requires years of 
toil and struggle to free himself? The passions, 
which ought to have been subdued in youth, 
have been allowed to gain unrestrained control 
over him ; and though, checked by the influence 
of piety, they now no more lead him captive at 
.their will, yet they frequently overcome him; 
and thus his inconsistencies become a stumbling 
block in the way of those he endeavours to turn 
to righteousness. 

If it be painful to look at the effects of ma- 
ternal ignorance as they are exhibited in the 
inconsistencies and foibles of Christians — re- 
tarding their progress in the heavenly life, and 
lessening their influence for good on the world 
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around -— what is it to observe its results in 
the heart of childhood, disgusted and for ever 
alienated from the love of the truth — in the 
children of Christians growing up the bond- 
slaves of Satan, polluting and destroying wher* 
ever they go ? 

A false principle acted on in the training 
of the young frequency leads to these results. 
Mothers, ignorant of the tendencies of the hu- 
man mind, often adopt, in the government of 
their families, a principle of severe discipline and 
blind obedience ; which in many cases effectually 
destroys the germs of whatever is good or ami- 
able in the bosom of youth. 

Before these evils can be removed, the minds 
of women must be directed to subjects of study 
very different from those to which they have 
usually hitherto been confmed. Their education 
must be such as may prepare them to analyze, 
as it were, the bodies and the minds entrusted 
to their care, — ^to comprehend the elements of 
human nature, and to trace the various fea- 
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tures of their childTens' character to their true 
sources. 

I have mentioned medical science and the phi- 
losophy of mind. The one stands in direct re- 
lation to the mortal frame, — the other to the 
mental nature of man. Man is a complex heing. 
His mind acts on his body, and his body on his 
mind. If his spiritual nature suffer, his physical 
does not escape suffering. His mind, too, sympa. 
thises with the sufferings of the body, and shares 
its imperfections. A knowledge of both mind 
and body must therefore be combined. Whoever 
is unacquainted with either, is not qualified to 
discharge the duties of a nurse or a teacher of 
the young. 

In the moral and intellectual guardianship of 
youth, a knowledge of medical science is as ne- 
cessary as is an acquaintance with mental phi- 
losophy. Medical men are well aware that child- 
hood and youth often suffer incurable injury, 
both in body and mind, from the ignorance of 
parents and teachers in this respect. Incapable 
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of tracing any connection between mental im- 
pulses and physical distempers, they commit the 
greatest mistakes in the treatment of children. 
Could the cruelties, frequently inflicted in. the 
shapi3 of correction, for supposed moral delin- 
quency, when medical treatment for disease 
ought to have been resorted to, be gathered 
into one catalogue, its painful details would 
startle every humane mind into a feeling of deep 
interest on this subject. 

While the passions of the mind exercise so 
powerful an influence, as they are known to do, 
on the state of the body, a knowledge of the 
constitution of the mind must be essential to 
every one who has in any way charge of the 
young. 

That the possession of either of these branches 
of knowledge may be useful, it must be united 
with the power of abstract reasoning, and with 
the faculty of quick and accurate observation. 
Without these there can be no ready application 
of knowledge to a variety of incidental circum- 
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stances ; any thing unusual suffices as a bar. In 
the education of females the latter of these is 
not, perhaps, so much neglected ; few, however, 
of the studies to which their minds are generally 
directed, have any great tendency to cultivate 
the former. 

I am anxious to convince females of the im- 
portance to them of these branches of know- 
ledge — ^medicine and mental philosophy — united 
with the powers I have just mentioned ; because 
I know that, did they fully appreciate their im- 
portance, and would they be persuaded to set 
earnestly about their acquisition, many avenues 
are open to them for their successfal cultivation. 
It only requires them to avail themselves of 
these, and greater facilities than have yet ex- 
isted will present themselves. Their own hap- 
piness, and the welfare of all who may in any 
instance be cast on their care, depend on their 
possessing them. Pursuits of this nature may 
at first appear uninviting, but if seriously en- 
tered on for the sole object of preparing us for 
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our duty, and of increasing our power of serving 
the Lord, they will richly repay our labour. 

Let christian women ponder this subject. To 
them it ought to be one of intense interest. Let 
them search for knowledge, and an aptitude to 
apply it, on every side. Never let them for a 
moment yield to the foolish prejudice which, re- 
garding such pursuits as unsuited to the female 
mind, renders woman a mere household drudge, 
or a toy in whose society man may pleasantly 
amuse himself during a leisure hour, but who is 
incapable of assisting him in the more serious 
business of life. 

Woman's is a solemn and arduous mission. 
She makes no visit of mere pleasure, to earth. 
She is sent to be a help for man, and her task 
requires the full exercise of all her energies. 
When childhood and youth are past, when she 
has acquired all the knowledge that her teachers 
can impart, the foundation only of her education 
is laid. It rests with herself, as a responsible 
being, whether to build on that foundation ma- 
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tenals that will stand firm andd the rough surges 
of life's toils and storms; or whether every hillow 
is to wash her present labour from beneath her 
feet, to be replaced by knowledge acquired in 
bitterness of heart from personal experience. 
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HESEYEs her lot is cast, woman is 
the same being. Whether she moves 
in the circles of fashion, or attends to 
the rustic labours of the farm-yard, her natural 
constitution is the same — the sources of her hap- 
piness are similar. Her miseries spring from 
like causes, and her duties are essentially the 
same. She possesses also similar influences for 
good or evil over those around her. The educa- 
tion, therefore, calculated to meet her wants must 
in its essence be the same, however modified in 
its minor details by circumstances. 
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No woman, however liamble her situatioii, can 
have her mind too well stored with knowledge, 
nor can her acquirements be too diversified, or her 
accomplishments too elegant. Whatever is cal- 
culated to enlighten the mind or strongmen the 

imderstanding, to purify and elevate the feelings, 
or to give elegance and refinement to the manners, 
should be cultivated by woman. Whatever might 
increase her usefulness, or tend to secure her in- 
dependence, ought to be pursued by her ; always 
however with this caution, that the greater be 
not sacrificed to the less, — ^that christian useful- 
ness do not give place to the fashions and follies 
of the world, — that duty yield not to inclination. 

The knowledge and accomplishments which 
add to woman's usefulness, embellish her mind 
and refine her manners, increasing the charm of 
her society in the mansion of the opulent, would 
be as useful, and as likely to promote the real 
ends of her existence, in the dwelling of the 
working man. 

If parents in humble circumstances rest salis- 
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fied with merely training their daughters to habits 
of active industry, — neglecting to avail them- 
selves of any opportunity providence may place 
within their reach of securing for them a more 
extended education ; or, if they fail to awaken in 
their minds a desire to become acquainted with 
all that can be known, and skilled in all that can 
be useful, — they set a limit to the progress of 
their children which the Creator never intended 
should exist. They narrow the sphere of their 
usefulness, and diminish their resources. They 
bind them down to the same dull round of rude 
habits and continual dependence, amid unremit- 
ting toil. 

The evils are great which are continually aris- 
ing from the ignorance of women in the humble 
walks of life. The illiberal ideas still entertained 
by many regarding the education necessary for 
them, tend not a little to perpetuate these evils. 

It has been and still is thought by numbers 
sufficient for the female children of a labourer's 
family that they be educated as servants in the 
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meanest capacity. The idea that their acqoir- 
ments should extend to anything beyond what is 
necessary to fit them for the mechanical part of 
honsdiold labour, has only recently gained any 
hold on liie generality of minds. Just as much 
knoindedge and mental capacity, as may enable a 
working man*s wife so to arrange her domestic 
labours as to haye a dean hearth and a comfort- 
able meal for her husband on Ids return from 
labour, and so to economise his little income as to 
meet all the temporal wants of the family, is by 
not a few still thought all-sufficient. It appears 
to haye seldom occurred to any mind, that a wo- 
man in such circumstances ought to be capable 
of writing an intelligible hand, or of expressing 
a few ideas in a connected form on any subject, 
or that she should be able to read or understand 
any other than the simplest authors. That the 
mother of a labourer's children should be pre- 
pared to enter on her duties with an intelligent 
understanding of their nature, seems to this day 
generally regarded as entirely needless. It is 
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not thought necessary that she should know any- 
thing of the mental or physical constitution of 
the beings entrusted to her care ; and it is only 
while engaged in the practical performance of 
the duties of a sick nurse, that she acquires any 
knowledge of the symptoms or treatment of dis- 
ease. 

It can be no matter of surprise to those who 
have given any attention to the tendencies of 
human nature if, education being thus limited 
to an acquaintance with the mere surface of duty, 
incapacity and negligence be the result. When 
the state of female education among the working 
classes generally is considered, we must surely 
expect to find mismanagement, disorder, and dis- 
comfort very prevalently characterising their ha- 
bits ; and discontent, poverty, vice, and disease 
not unfrequently residing in their homes. 

The female servants of the middle and upper 
classes of society are generally daughters of work- 
ing men. Many of the faults which we so often 
hear their superiors complain of, may be traced 
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to the deficiencies of their early education. The 
utter neglect m which their childhood is passed, 
and their consequent ignorance, unfit them for 
understanding very clearly the nature of moral 
ohligation ; or for appreciating the importance of 
relative duties ; while the habits to which they are 
accustomed in childhood are seldom of a kind 
to render them active in the discharge of their 
daily labour. Much of that dishonest grudging, 
and awkward performance of duty, those rude 
manners, and slovenly habits, which frequently 
occasions so much annoyance in respectable fa- 
milies, spring altogether from ignorance. 

Self interest, even where they are not influ-> 
enced by higher motives, ought to induce the 
upper classes of society to devise means for se^ 
curing a more liberal education for the daughters 
of the poor ; the more so when it is considered 
that they frequently entrust their own little ones 
to the care of domestics. 

When education is regarded as affecting the 
destiny of immortal beings, it assumes an aspect 
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of paramount importance. Viewed in the light 
of eternity, the education of no one, however 
humble, can appear insignificant : yet how com- 
mon is it to hear the instruction of those who 
are destined to toil through the menial labours 
of a household, spoken of as if these labours 
were the ultimate object of their existence ; nay, 
almost as if their duties could be performed as 
well by mechanical means as by the voluntary 
exertions of an intelligent agent* A very little 
attention to the situation and duties of female 
servants must convince every one capable of 
reflection, that moral principle and intellectual 
cultivation of a very high order must be neces- 
sary to their usefulness, respectability, and hap* 
piness. 

We need not even glance at the temptations 
to gross derelictions of duty— such as fraud, 
falsehood, and eye service — to which servants are 
exposed, to convince us of this. These tempta- 
tions surround them on all hands. They arise 
both out of the circumstances in which they are 
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placed, and from the character of those into 
whose society they are so frequently cast. They 
are of a nature likely to overcome every one 
whose conduct is not hahitually regulated by 
moral principle, or whose mind is not imder the 
influence of intelligent piety. No wonder, then, 
that ignorant, neglected beings, should fall be- 
fore them. 

It is only necessary, however, to look for a 
little at the duties female servants are usually 
expected to perform, to lead us to the conclusion 
that they require a superior education to that 
which they generally receive. Not only does the 
reg\ilarity of family arrangements depend in a 
great measure on their punctual performance of 
their duties ; the health and safety of the young 
and the comfort of the sick are entrusted to 
them ; after the day has been spent in toiling 
for the general benefit of the family, they are 
often called to pass the midnight hours in watch- 
ing by the inyalid ; and this, not from the warm 
impulse of afiTecUon, but at the cold dictate of 
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duty, and urged on by the iron rod of neces- 
sity. 

Those alone who have occupied the position 
of domestic servants can understand what amount 
of control over natural impulse — what ability to 
suppress the ready-rising reply to the unjust and 
often bitter reproach — it is necessary for a ser- 
vant to possess in most situations, if kindly feel- 
ing between her and her superiors is to be 
maintained. She must be able too to await, with 
calm meekness and hmnility, a seasonable oppor- 
tunity for explaining the doubtful circumstance, 
and removing the unfounded suspicion. She 
must also have a ready discernment, and a quick, 
almost intuitive, perception of the wishes of 
others ; together with a cheerful readiness to 
strain every nerve for their comfort or satisfac- 
tion. And after having exerted herself to the 
utmost to please, she must be capable of receiv- 
ing reproof with meekness. 

Such are the qualifications necessary to the 
peace and respectability of domestics in many 
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situations. It is hard to see liow the most 
thorough training in domestic labour can impart 
them. It is intelligent piety alone that can 
enable any woman to retain her integrity nnsul.* 
lied, her temper unruffled, and her feelings un- 
soured, amidst the temptations, annoyances, and 
daily discouragements of servitude. 

Some knowledge of science would be useful to 
servants even in the performance of their labour. 
But the woman who would discharge the duties 
of a servant, honorably to herself, or beneficially 
to others, must have higher motives to influence 
her than earth can afford ; and surer principles, 
than philosophy can unveil, to guide her. 

There is much useful knowledge and skill that 
is beyond the reach of many. Education, as 
such, can in many instances receive little atten- 
tion in the families of working people^ In the 
case of females especially, in numerous instances 
after mere infancy is past, any systematic instruc- 
tion is out of the question. When there is a 
small family, and circumstances do not admit of 
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a hired assistant, the eldest daughter must at a 
very early age become her mother's help in all 
domestic labors. When means are very limited, 
as soon as she is able she enters the service of 
others, virhile her second sister takes her place in 
the home circle. Thus, too frequently, where 
parents are destitute of piety and intelligence, 
their daughters are left entirely without educa- 
tion. No sooner can a girl render any trifling 
assistance at home, than innumerable hindrances 
prevent her regular attendance at either the week 
day or the Sabbath school. She is thus shut out 
from every means of improvement, and placed 
almost beyond the reach of benevolent exertion. 
The infant school seems to be the only institution 
at all fitted to meet the wants of this class. 
Unless young females, so situated, have acquired 
in infancy that facility iii reading which may ren- 
der it easy and interesting, there is little hope of 
future progress. The mind is left so barren that 
it possesses no materials for self-culture. The 
result is, that females of this class generally 
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spend every leisure moment in the most frivolous 
pursuits, without a single effort to improve their 
character or condition. Their season of servi- 
tude is usually spent in incessant changes from 
one family to another. They generally hring 
discomfort and dissatisfaction wherever they 
enter. Being readily overcome by temptation, 
they too frequently soon find their way to scenes 
which I have no wish no describe. 

The case is different with those, however poor 
their circumstances, whose parents are alive to 
their personal responsibility regarding the in- 
struction of their children. The same hindrances 
from limited means compelling early and inces- 
sant labour, frequently prevent them (though 
seldom to such an extent as in the cases before 
mentioned) from enjoying any very lengthened 
schooling. But though their young feet should 
never enter a school-room door, as soon as their 
lisping tongue can utter the words, they are 
taught to delight in psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs suited to their infant years. They 
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learn, one scarcely knows when or kow, to trace 
out the lines, and read the beautifully simple 
language of the Word of God. The meaning of 
the precious words is made the daily subject of 
familiar conversation, while partaking of their 
frugal meal or pursuing their homely labours. 
While their early strength is put forth in neces- 
sary toil, they thus enjoy an education in many 
respects superior to that received by numbers of 
their better circumstanced neighbours. 

Perhaps no course of study they could pursue, 
nor any discipline to which they could be sub- 
jected, could be better fitted to prepare young 
females for the duties of their future life than the 
domestic training of such a family circle ; espe- 
cially if intelligence, as well as piety, has foimd 
a place in it. Piety usually leads intelligence by 
the hand, and seldom takes up her abode where 
she is excluded. The trials and difficulties a 
young female meets with under such circum- 
stances, indeed the whole routine of her employ- 
ments, when associated with such instructions, is 
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calculated to-awaken her better feeUngs, and give 
exercise to her mental powers. Thought and 
care are required in the performance of her daily 
duties. Her stock of knowledge may be small, 
but what she does possess she is daily learning 
how to turn to practical account. In all the 
intercourse, and amid all the toils, cares, and 
enjoyments of e very-day life, she h^ars her 
parents with reverence term the God of love, as 
by his revealed will, the Guide of all their ways ; 
and in his providence, the ever- watchful Guardian 
of their well-being. The idea of responsibility 
to her Creator is thus associated with all she 
does. This sense of responsibility to the Lord 
of All awakens self-respect, and prevents that 
servile worship of wealth and station which de- 
grades and demoralizes wherever it exists. It 
also kindles the desire of progress, and forms a 
solid basis for future improvement. 

In proportion to the depth of their own piety, 
and the extent of their intelligence, such an edu- 
cation the poorest parents have it in their power 
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to give their children. Limited as in some re- 
spects it is, were it generally received hy the 
children of professing Christians, it would go far 
to remedy most of the evils with which we are 
surrounded. Even amongst the poor its limits 
might he greatly extended, were the minds of 
parents seriously devoted to their duties. Many, 
no douht, would exert themselves more, were 
they convinced of the importance of general 
information to the welfare of their daughters. 
This, however, is so far from heing the case, that 
we frequently see parents in humhle life straining 
every nerve, denying themselves almost every 
comfort, that they may secure for their sons a 
somewhat liberal education, in order to their 
rising to an independent position in society; 
whilst at the same time they leave their daugh- 
ters, without making an effort for their instruc- 
tion, to drag life through at the coarsest drudgery 
and least remunerative toil, or to spend it in 
helpless dependence on relatives, or, that failing, 
on public charity — ^a dependence from which they 
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frequently shrink so much, that nature fails under 
the privations they endure rather than sub&it to 
it. 

The evils arising from this are visible on every 
side. When the father of a family is laid aside 
by sickness, or removed by death, the mother 
has seldom any resource but to leave her father- 
less children to the care of each other, while she 
employs herself in the fields, or in the houses of 
her neighbours at the washing tub. The hard- 
ships thus endured are often such as to occasion 
premature death, or confirmed and protracted 
disease. The children in such cases are fre- 
quently removed by accident, or by maladies 
induced by their uncared-for circumstances ; or 
they grow up in a state of ignorance that ill fits 
them to become useful members of society. 
Cases of this kind are to be met with at every 
step. Sabbath-school teachers ought to be well 
acquainted with them. In visiting their classes 
they will frequently find their most neglected 
children placed in such circumstances. It would 
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be well, by bringing them into school at an earlier 
age than usual, to secure for them at least a little 
instruction. Very soon the necessities of their 
condition will place them beyond the reach of 
their exertions. How differently might such 
children have been circumstanced had their 
mother's education afforded her some resources 
to which she could have turned in her own dwell- 
ing, surrounded by her little ones. This is but 
one class of cases, from among the many that 
must occur to every mind, where the want of a 
more extended education consigns females to a 
life of the hardest toil and to hopeless poverty. 
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HE health and purity of the social 
system are placed under the imme- 
I X * !W diate guardianship of women. It is 
their duty to keep the springs of home happiness 
ever gushing fresh and pure. Woman is not 
only the nurse and instructor of childhood, she 
is also the companion and friend of youth and 
manhood. Her tones of persuasion have ready 
access to the ear, and influence the heart of man. 
She is called on to submit to the authority of her 
husband, and at the same time to pour into his 
bosom her heart's deep sympathy, and overflow- 
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ing love. It is her duty also to strengthen his 
wavering principles, and to fan into a flame the 
piety almost quenched by the gross, degrading 
influence of the world. 

As the mistress of a household, she is called on 
to instruct the minds and influence the character 
of those under her. She has the time and labour 
of servants at her disposal, and their comfort in 
her hand. She cannot, however, be expected to 
possess that prudence and economy, or that rec- 
titude and energy which must be necessary in 
such a situation, without a high degree of mental 
cultivation. I venture to af&rm, that the woman 
who is capable of so regulating a household as 
to keep all in due subordination — securing the 
comfort and rights of each individual, without in 
any way encroaching on those of another — ^pos- 
sesses tact, talent, and energy, little inferior to 
him who guides the policy of a nation. Nor are 
the evils arising from an error, though on a 
smaller scale, less deplorable. Before any woman 
can be equal to those duties her mental nature 
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must be cultivated. She must possess consider- 
able information on various subjects. She must 
be under the influence of religion. Her feelings 
must be tuned to the holiest sympathies, and her 
heart filled yrith the purest emotions. She must 
have the highest and noblest motives to move 
her, and the most unerring principles to guide 
her. 

The manner of the performance of even the 
most ordinary domestic duties materially affects 
the comfort of daily life, and seldom are attended 
to with regular, cheerful punctuality in the ab- 
sence of mental cultivation. It is at times diffi- 
cult to suppress a smile at the absurdities which 
are frequently uttered regarding philosophic and 
literary females; as if a knowledge of the na- 
ture of mental or physical science, or an ac- 
quaintance with the natural results of different 
courses of action, must render a woman less 
agreeable as a companion, less amiable in her 
disposition, or less attentive to her duties. It is 
indeed true, that if a knowledge of literature, or 
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of science in any of its branches, is cultivated 
from the mere love of the pursuit itself, or for 
the sake of showing off superior knowledge, the 
neglect of domestic duty is likely to be the effect 
of aims thus misdirected. But this is not true of 
such knowledge only. The same effects attend 
the acquisition of any acquirement or accomplish- 
ment cultivated with similar views. The more 
extensive the knowledge a woman possesses, and 
the higher the state of moral and intellectual 
cultivation she has attained, she must surely be 
the less likely to fall into this error. Facts prove 
this to be the case. For the solitary instance, 
occurring here and there, where something like 
knowledge is combined with the neglect of home 
duties, hundreds and thousands of cases meet 
our eye, where ignorance permits females to dis- 
regard, without compimction, almost every rela- 
tive obligation in their pursuit of favourite 
pleasures. 

In many cases where things do not go this 
length, the ignorance of females is the source of 
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perpetual domestic confusion and discomfort. 
Every one must have observed mismanagement 
in apparently trifling matters occasion a degree of 
discomfort, sometimes even misery, whicli it 
would have been hard to convince her, whose 
incapacity lay at the bottom of the mischief, 
could spring from causes seemingly so insignifi- 
cant. Could all the scenes of hurry and confu* 
sion, with all their discord and fretfulness, be 
brought before our minds— the rummaging up 
and down for misplaced articles, amid words of 
reproach, and expressions of impatience — ^the 
turbulence and impertinence of ill-trained child- 
ren, and misruled servants-^the surly looks and 
pettish replies occasioned by meals ill-timed or 
ill-cooked, by wardrobes out of repair, and by 
little comforts wanting ; could all the annoyances, 
causing misery to herself and those around her, 
which are continually occurring in a family 
placed under the guidance of a woman whose 
conduct is not habitually regulated by intelli- 
gence and principle, or whose feelings are not 
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refined, nor her temper subdaed by piety ; could 
all tbese, I say, together with all the miserable 
sensations — the heart burnings, and bitter feel- 
ings — that follow them, and all their ultimate 
results, too, be brought before our minds at one 
and the same time, what an aggregate of misery, 
springing from female ignorance and incapacity, 
would be presented to our 7iew ! Beyond dis- 
pute this shows, that if the higher end of wo- 
man's existence be forgotten — if her more im- 
portant duties are overlooked in her education, 
and she is trained only to minister to the present 
comfort of man — she will be found comparatively 
incapable even of that. 

We need only look at daily life in its most 
familiar walks, to be convinced that it is only 
woman, educated and acting for eternity-— de- 
votedly bringing all the faculties of mind and 
body into the service of her God, in the intelli- 
gent performance of domestic duty ; who is fitted 
to enjoy happiness herself, or to hold the cup of 
bliss to the lip of man. 
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As a belief of falsehood ^as at first the cause 
of her degradation, so a knowledge and belief of 
the truth are the only means for her elevation. 
Like man she is possessed of intellectual powers, 
designed to hold the reins and guide her in all 
her conduct. If these powers be allowed to re- 
main in the stupor and darkness of ignorance, or 
if her moral nature continue in the sleep of spi- 
ritual death, she is left to the tyrannic sway of 
passions and propensities that render her a blight 
and a curse to those around. In this state of 
things man is reduced to a worse condition than 
that which he occupied when his Maker declared 
it was not good for him to be alone. 

I need not dwell on his situation. Its miseries 
are already painted on the pages of daily life in 
colours so glaring that it requires no very observ- 
ant eye to detect the intermingling of their shades. 
They are written in characters so legible that we 
may at the merest glance decipher them. Man, 
deprived of the refining influence of intelligent 
and virtuous female society, acquires, even in this 
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civilised community, ia many instances habits 
and manners little above the savage ; nay, not 
unfrequently, subjected to the demoralizing in- 
fluence of vicious women, he sinks below him. 
We see him, destitute of the companionship and 
sympathy of intelligent woman, drowning the 
better yearnings of his nature in gross, degrad- 
ing, animal enjoyment, spending the evening 
hours in the alehouse among his rude compa- 
nions, or in frivolous amusements and brutalising 
sports. Nor can it be otherwise ; he has no true 
helpmeet for him. While woman is educated to 
be the mere household drudge in the working 
man's house, or the toy of the man of business, 
or the expensive ornament of the rich merchant's 
saloon, and all the nobler purposes of her exist- 
ence are overlooked, and all the higher faculties 
of her mind remain uncultivated, we must expect 
to see her aims misdirected, her mission of love 
imfulfilled, and her influence operating, if at all, 
injuriously. 

If the female mind is only directed to such 
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stadies as may enable it to relish a sentimental 
aathor, or peruse a fashionable novel, while it is 
shut out from the fields of general information, 
and receives no training to habits of close thought, 
the same evils, which in all ages have sprung from 
female ignorance and degradation, will continue 
to afflict society. The education of females must 
prepare them to assist man in his intellectual pur- 
suits as well as to minister to his ease and com- 
fort — ^to become the teachers as well as the nurses 
of his children — ^before the fountains of home 
enjoyment can be full and pure. 

When we enter the stately palaces and the 
lowly cottage homes of Britain, in what state do 
we find women generally ? Are they intelligent 
and virtuous, checking vice and giving an im- 
pulse to improvement, instilling the principles of 
piety and morality into the heart of childhood, 
and fanning into a fiame the devotion of man? 
Blessed be the Father of light for that light of 
life which, pouring its hallowed beams into her 
conscience, has awakened woman to a knowledge 
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of her true nature, and opened her eyes to her 
solemn responsibilities. There are many such. 
Compared, however, with the numbers who are 
imbecile and igpnorant, they are few. At every 
step we encounter females ignorant and depen- 
dent, vicious and forlorn. On every hand do- 
mestic misery meets our eye, wretchedness in 
every conceivable form, childhood sinking into 
the grave, youth wandering in the paths of vice, 
manhood rade and reckless, and age dejected 
and forlorn, because she, who ought to haye 
reared infancy and guided youth, whose duty it 
was to refine manhood and to comfort age, is 
not prepajred for her task. 

In our progressed state of civilization, it is 
reasonable to expect to see an increase of atten- 
tion bestowed on female education, even amongst 
those who are interested only in the present life. 
How much more reasonably, then, might we not 
look for such an advance in the right direction 
among Christians ! Yet how frequently are these 
found following the fashions of the world in the 
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education of their daughters, — rather seeking for 
them the friyolous accomplishments which the 
world admires, than that solid information, and 
those active habits, which would render them re- 
spectable and useful in any situation into which 
providence might caU them. I term fashionable 
accomplishments frivolous only in so far as they 
take the place of, and exclude, what is of infi- 
nitely greater importance. In its proper place, 
cultivated in subserviency to christian usefulness, 
every accomplishment is worthy of attention. 
But how often is a superficial knowledge of the 
merest rudiments of learning, together with the 
partial acquisition of some of the more showy 
accomplishments, put in the place of education. 
Better a thousand times were education confined 
to the mere study of our native language, so that 
it might be thoroughly mastered, than that it 
should be scattered over so wide a surface, and 
nothing in the end really understood. 

That education which does not prepare her to 
resist the temptations, and to meet, without 
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sinking under, the vicissitudes of life, is a poor 
dowry for any woman. Woman must encounter 
change and sorrow. Sickness and infirmity sur- 
round her. She is a member of society where 
evil is prevalent. She is impressible herself, as 
well as possessing an influence over those around 
her. She has tendencies to evil existing in her 
own nature. She would require, then, intelli- 
gence, enabling her to detect evil in its most 
insidious forms, whether lurking in herself or in 
the world around. She is a being of like pas- 
sions as man. The conditions of her existence 
are the same as his. She holds her life by a like 
tenure. Why, then, should the instruction, that 
prepares her to enter on her responsibilities, be 
more limited than that which he enjoys ? 

The ignorance of her female members is a dead 
weight on the exertions of the church. It has 
filled our land with lifeless, inconsistent religion. 
It has done more to perpetuate popery, and to 
increase infidelity, than any other cause. No 
doubt various causes have operated in rendering 
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the state of religpion what it at present is in our 
land ; but assuredly, had the female members of 
churches been capable of, and faithful to, their 
duties as christian women, we would have heard 
at the present day neither of the increase of in- 
fidelity, nor have entertained any apprehensions 
of the prevalence of popery ; neither should we 
have shuddered at the possibility of encountering 
the horrors of lawless revolution, nor yet have 
writhed in the grasp of injustice established by 
law : for then the friendless orphan, finding a 
place in woman's sympathies, and sharing her 
maternal solicitude, had been saved from the 
horrors and temptations of homeless ' orphanage, 
and reared to usefulness and piety : then the 
children of Christians, brought up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, under the vigilant 
training of devoted, active, and intelligent mo- 
thers, had gone forth an host of pious, consistent, 
and zealous Christians ; unshackled by the gall- 
ing chain of injurious habits, they had been fore- 
most in the field of moral warfare, and had ere 



now planted the banners of truth and justice, of 
peace and love, in the high places of the earth : 
the knowledge of the Lord, in an irresistible 
and purifying flood, had washed the accumulated 
corruptions of ages from the hills and the vallies, 
from the cities and the hamlets, the palaces and 
the cottages of our land; and its waves rising 
and overspreading, imdermining and overwhelm- 
ing every barrier, had irrigated and fertilised the 
moral deserts of the world. 
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